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The Secretary Says: 


A Labor Extension Service in the Department of 
Labor is one program on which there has been com- 
plete labor unity. Educational institutions with 
extension services for workers know the value of 
these programs. Leaders of social and community 
agencies understand that an extension service will 
help prepare workers for civil and community 
responsibilities. 

Personnel managers, arbitrators, conciliators, 
and many business and industrial leaders realize 
that workers’ education can contribute materially 
to peaceful labor relations and hence to maximum 
and continuous production. 

The first principle of the proposed program is 
to offer services to the workers after they them- 
selves have initiated action by their requests. 
The second is to provide assistance through estab- 
lished channels using educational and research 
institutions which offer or are prepared to offer 
workers’ education programs. The third principle 
is Federal-State cooperation, with State agencies 
deciding both the nature of the local programs and 
the institutions which shall be eligible to partici- 
pate. These fundamental principles were approved 
in the report of the Committee on Labor Educa- 
tion at the Secretary of Labor’s Thirteenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation, held in 
December 1947. 

A Labor Extension Division in the Department 
would provide over-all policy and procedure but 
the program would be flexible and based on local 
capacity and circumstances. 
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Women have learned the arts of peace and 
have discovered ways of making them exciting 
and full of challenge, President Truman told 250 
delegates attending the opening session of the 
Women’s Bureau Conference on “The American 
Woman-—Her Changing Role as Worker, Home- 
maker, Citizen” in Washington on February 17 

“They know, better than men,” the President 
said, “that the war against fear and disease and 
hunger is the war to which we can, as yet, see no 
end. Even in the United States, where the 
standard of living is higher than anywhere else in 
the world, much remains to be done.” 

Turning to fluctuating prices then current in 
the Nation’s markets, the President declared that 
women’s organizations have at hand a ready 
weapon which they have not yet used to combat 
the high cost of living. That weapon is the 
power of the consumer, he asserted, in women’s 
hands as they channel day-to-day spending for 
food, for clothing, for education, for all the things 
that make better living. 























Then, in a departure from his prepared text, 
he added: ‘You have already made that in- 
fluence felt.”’ 


Auditorium Filled 


Delegates to the Conference, and employees of 
the Department of Labor in Washington not 
gently needed at their desks, jammed the 
Interdepartmental Auditorium to hear and cheer 
the President after listening to concert selections 
by the United States Navy Band Orchestra. 
Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach, who 
escorted the President to the speaker’s stand, 
lelivered an address of welcome. Miss Frieda S. 
Miller, Director of the Women’s Bureau, con- 
luded the first morning session of the 3-day 
Conference in a challenging address: “‘Who Works, 
Where, and Why.” It presented the objectives 
f the Conference, paving the way for later 
speakers to chart new programs for advancement 
1 “women’s place in the sun.” 

President Truman paid tribute to the purpose 
{ the Conference—what has happened to women 
rk 100 years after 























10 work, and what lies ahead 
the Seneca Falls (New York) Convention, where 





PRESIDENT PAYS TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN WOMEN’S 100-YEAR GAINS 
Delegates from 26 States Chart Plans for Future Objectives 


the movement for women’s rights was launched. 

“T feel that I am among friends of the most 
valued kind—those whose hearts and minds are 
devoted to making this country a better place to 
live in, for all our people,” the President declared. 
“This is the true patriotism.” 


Women Now Serving 


“T am proud that under my administration,” 
the President continued, ‘‘women are serving in a 
number of positions of influence in international 
affairs. One speaker who will address you, Dean 
C. Mildred Thompson, of Vassar College, was 
twice Government Delegate to the United Nations 
Social and Economic Council. Another speaker, 
Miss Dorothy Kenyon, is the United States mem- 
ber of the United Nations Commission on the 
Status of Women. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
heads the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. 

“These outstanding women are your ambassa- 
dors to the international world; they are there 
because of the long, hard, devoted work of women 
like yourselves and those you represent. You 
women come from many walks of life; you have 
varying backgrounds and interests,”’ the President 
declared. “But you have joined together—and 
this is the greatest contribution you have to 
make—in giving form and substance to the social, 
political, and economic aspirations of our country. 
You are all bringing your talents and experience to 
serve a common purpose—to carry out a program 
in which you could join together, sinking minor 
differences because of your vital common objec- 
tives. There should be monuments to the successes 
that have crowned these common objectives during 
the hundred years that you are celebrating—suc- 
cesses like women’s suffrage, social legislation, 
greater economic opportunities for women, the 
opening up of higher education to women, the suc- 
cessful battle for civil and political rights.” 

Besides the Conference speakers named by the 
President, those who addressed the sessions of the 

Conference included: Gladys Dickason, of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago; Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Education, of 











New York; Harrison Smith, associate editor, 
Saturday Review of Literature; Mildred Fairchild, 
International Labor Organization; Mrs. Harold 
Stone, League of Women Voters; Maida Springer, 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Elisabeth Christman, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Minerva’ Bernardino, _ Inter- 
American Commission of Women; Elizabeth 
Magee, National Consumers League; and Irma 
Rittenhouse, Department of Labor, New York 
State. Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse 
summed up the conclusions at the closing session. 


Navy Orchestra 


The United States Navy Band Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Lt. Comdr. Charles Brendler, provided 
music, and radio commentator Lisa Sergio spoke 
at Tuesday night’s session. Assistant Secretary 
of Labor John W. Gibson presided. 

Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Truman received the 
delegates at a White House reception. 

In his address of welcome Secretary Schwellen- 
bach drew a picture for the delegates of what the 
pioneer women who attended the Seneca Falls 
Convention in 1848 would have found if they had 
met in Washington. 

“They would have found no one in the Federal 
Government,” the Secretary said, “whose responsi- 
bility it was, in the words of the Department's 
act (1913) to ‘foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment.’ What is more, they would have found no 
agency of Government charged with responsibility 
for studying the economic position of women and 
strengthening their opportunities as the Women’s 
Bureau of this Department does today. Indeed, 
anyone who seriously suggested such a bureau at 
that time would have been laughed to scorn. Why 
should women have economic opportunities? Why 
should they be stirring around in things political? 
Weren't they well cared for by their husbands? 
What more could they want?” 

The record of women’s achievement in the past 
century, Secretary Schwellenbach said, despite set- 
backs, despite a world “‘in which it is very difficult 
to make progress, especially in these latter years 
when wars and confusion and distrust seem to be 








our daily fare, despite all this, the recor: stil] 
shows an amazing degree of progress for women, 


and some monumental achievements.”’ He listed 
some of these as the right to vote, the richt to 


hold office, the revolutionary change in women’s 
position in the economic field, the opportunity 
and the accomplishment of the highest skills and 
education in many fields. 

Miss Miller, in outlining the Conference pro- 
gram, announced that registered delegates cam: 
from 26 States, representing hundreds of organiza- 
tions. 

‘The most basic fact before this Conference,” she 
declared, “is that today about 17 million women 
are either working or are seeking work, and they 
are 28 percent of the entire labor force of the 
country.” 

The Director of the Women’s 
that this figure, only 3% million less than those 
employed at the peak of wartime production, had 
surprised the officials of the Women’s Bureau as 
well as other economists. ‘Employment of women 
“at least in the sense 


Bureau said 


has been stable,’’ she said, 
that jobs have been available. There have been 
shifts from better-paying factory jobs into the less 
well-paying service trades, but of prime importance 
is the fact that few women who want to work 
today are without jobs.”’ 

There are now almost 3 million more women 1 
the labor force than in 1940, she declared, and, in 
the 7 years since then, women’s place in the labor 
market has expanded as much as it did in the 10 
years between 1930 and 1940. 


Guide to Progress 

In reviewing the past as a guide and inspir- 
tion to the future, Miss Miller traced the growt! 
of women in their gradual emancipation from th 
exclusive cares of the home. 

“There are over eight times as many women I 
the work force today as there were 80 years ago, 


Is 


she said. “In 1900 they numbered 5 million or | 
percent of the total. Since the turn of the century 
this number has more than tripled, while the num 
ber of men is some 3 million less than in 1900. 
“But mere numbers are not the significant thing 
In 1870 the great bulk of working women we! 
single. Today only 38 percent of them are sing! 
and 46 percent are married, with 16 percent Wi¢ 
owed or divorced.” 
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She cited the changing pattern of women work- 
ers Today about half the women in the work force 
are 35 vears or older whereas formerly it was more 
customary for women 20-24 to work than at any 
other age. In 1940 women were employed in all 
but 9 occupations out of 451 then in use. She com- 
pared this with the 7 occupations for women found 
by Harriet Martineau in a report about American 


women a century ago. 
The Road Ahead 


There is nothing on the horizon to indicate that 
the clock will be turned back on women’s progress, 
Miss Miller said. 

“It is our job then, in 1948,” she declared, “to 
lake stock of where we are, to set our sights on 
there we want to go, and to conspire with the 
luture to help coming generations of women make 
qual progress and as great a contribution as did 
their predecessors in terms of the world of the next 


entury, hed 
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Before entering the departmental auditorium to address delegates, President Truman posed for newspaper 
photographers with Secretary Schwellenbach and Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women's Bureau. 


At the conference, left to right: Miss Bess Bloodworth, 
vice president, Namm's, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Dollie Lowther, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Alice Angus, staff member; and 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women's Bureau. 





WORKERS FAVOR UNION SHOP IN 660 OF 664 NLRB ELECTIONS 
Nine of Each 10 Employees Polled Support Their Organizations 


By an overwhelming majority, employees eli- 
gible to vote favored union shop agreements in 
660 of the 664 union shop authorization polls con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations Board 
from August 22 to December 31, 1947. 

In only three polls taken did a majority of em- 
ployees fail to vote in favor of inclusion of a 
provision in collective-bargaining 
In 391 elections a union shop provision 
Federation of Labor 


union shop 
contracts. 
was favored for American 
unions, 74 favored such provisions for Congress 
of Industrial Organizations unions, 172 for the 
International Association of Machinists, and 24 
for other unions. 

On the question, “Do you wish to authorize the 
union named below to enter into an agreement 
with your employer which requires membership 
in such union as a condition of continued employ- 
ment?” 85,118 workers, or 95.4 percent of the 
89,244 who voted, answered in the affirmative. 
Since 100,060 persons were eligible to vote, affirm- 
ative votes on the proposition amounted to 85.1 
percent of the total. 

The number of petitions filed by unions with the 
National Labor Relations Board for union shop 
elections has been increasing steadily. From August 
22 to September 30, 10 petitions were filed. During 
October, 139 petitions were filed; in November, 
600; and during December, 1,345. 


Under New Act 

The polls were conducted by the National Labor 
Relations Board under the provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947. The act declares 
that it is an unfair labor practice for an employer to 
discriminate, or for a union to “cause or attempt 
to cause” an employer to discriminate, “in regard 
to hire or tenure of employment to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labor organization” 
unless the union has been authorized by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to enter into a union 
shop agreement. The Board is instructed to certify 
a union for such a purpose when the union files with 
it a petition alleging that “30 percent or more of 
the employees within a unit claimed to be appro- 
priate for such purposes” desire such authorization ; 
and also after the Board has taken a secret ballot in 


which a majority of the employees eligible to vote 
have expressed themselves in favor of a union shop. 

An analysis of 548 of the 664 elections held indi- 
cates that the majority of the polls taken allected 
relatively small units. Approximately 48 percent 
of all the elections were for units in which not 
more than 60 employees were eligible to vot 
About 59 percent of the elections were held for 
units in which not more than 100 employees wer 
eligible to vote. Only about 413 percent of th 
elections were for units comprising more than 500 


workers. 


Ship Union Largest 


The greatest number of employees involved ina 
union shop election was that of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. of Camden, N. J., involving 
3,652 employees eligible to vote. Of the 3,516 
votes cast, 3,307 authorized the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
CIO, to sign a union shop contract; 199 voted 
against and 10 votes were declared null and void 
Only 136 employees did not vote. 

The election involving the next highest number 
of employees was that of Trico Products, Inv 
Buffalo, N. Y., in which 2,739 of 3,003 employees 
eligible participated in a poll to authorize an in- 
dependent union, the Trico Workers Union, to 
sign a union shop agreement. There were 2,(6 
employees voting in favor of the union and 647 
against. Three ballots were challenged and 26 wer 
null and void. There were 264 of those eligible who 
did not vote. 

The largest election of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists involved the employees of thi 
Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kans. In this elee- 
tion 1,183 persons were eligible to vote ; 692 favored 
and 389 opposed the union shop. There were 12 
employees who did not vote. 

Of 313 elections for AFL unions, slightly unde! 
63 percent involved elections for units consisting 
of not more than 60 employees eligible to vote. I 
elections in which the International Association 0! 
Machinists was concerned, units comprising 1 
more than 60 employees eligible to vote account 
for more than 72 percent. 
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Despite some improvement in the general 
aspects Of on-the-job safety, rising employment 
and the effects of two major disasters again pushed 
the total of disabling work injuries over the 2-mil- 
lion mark in 1947. This was the seventh consecu- 
tive year in which disabling work injuries were over 
2 million. 

Preliminary estimates by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics set the 1947 total of such injuries at 
2,059,000, less than 1 percent above the 1946 total 
of 2,056,000. In view of the expansion in industrial 
activities during the year, this may be regarded as 
an improvement. 

The fatality record was less favorable. About 
17,000 were killed in job accidents during 1947 as 
compared with 16,500 in 1946—a 3-percent in- 
crease. This rise in fatalities resulted primarily 
from the Texas City explosion and the Centralia, 
Ill., mine disaster. In contrast, available informa- 
tion indicates a decline in permanent-partial im- 
pairments from 92,400 in 1946 to 90,000 in 1947. 
44,700,000 Man-Days 

Actual time lost in 1947 because of work injuries 
which occurred in that year is estimated at about 
44,700,000 man-days, or the equivalent of a year’s 
full-time employment for approximately 150,000 
workers. This, however, represents only a part of 
the total production losses accruing from these in- 
juries. If additional allowance is made for the fu- 
ture effects of the deaths and permanent physical 
impairments included in the 1947 total, the eco- 
homic time loss chargeable to these injuries would 
amount to about 233,700,000 man-days, equivalent 
toa year’s employment for 780,000 workers. 

In addition to the 17,000 workers who died from 
work injuries in 1947, there were 1,800 who will be 
totally disabled the rest of their lives. And 90,000 
others will have some more or less disabling impair- 
ment for the balance of their lives. The remainder 
of the total consisted of 1,950,000 injuries, each of 
which resulted in an inability to work lasting at 
least 1 full day after the day of injury, but without 
permanent ill effects. 

Expanded operations and increased employment 
during 1947 were largely responsible for the sharp 


tse in the number of injuries in construction, 
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ON-THE-JOB ACCIDENTS EXCEED 2 MILLION FOR SEVENTH YEAR 
17,000 Killed and 1,800 Were Totally Disabied for Life During 1947 


mining and quarrying, public utility operations, 
and trade. In construction, the 1947 total of 
151,700 disabling injuries was 15 percent greater 
than in 1946, but construction fatalities increased 
only 9 percent, to 2,400. In mining and quarrying, 
fatalities increased 15 percent over 1946, but the 
total volume of injuries rose only 11 percent. 

In agriculture, in railroads, and in the mis- 
cellaneous industry group, composed of services 
and governmental operations, there were fewer 
injuries in 1947 than in 1946. 
Fewer in Factories 

In manufacturing the increase in work injuries 
normally associated with rising employment did 
not occur. The 1947 injury total for the manufac- 
turing group was practically unchanged from 
1946—539,000 disabling injuries in 1947 as com- 
pared with 541,500 in 1946. There were, however, 
2,700 deaths in manufacturing during 1947, repre- 
senting an increase of 200 over the 1946 total. 
This rise in fatalities was largely due to the Texas 
City explosion. 


Title Changes Given 
Six Department Branches 


Effective February 17, Secretary Schwellenbach 
directed that the names of six branches of the De- 
partment of Labor be changed to obtain uniformity 
in nomenclature. 

Those changed are: Division of Labor Standards 
to Bureau of Labor Standards; Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service to Bureau of Apprenticeship; Veter- 
ans’ Reemployment Rights Division to Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights; Office of the 
Chief Clerk and Budget Officer to Office of Budget 
and Management; Office of the Director of Per- 
sonnel to Office of Personnel Management; and 
Office of the Director of Information to Office of 
Information. 

Not affected are the United States Employment 
Service and the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions. 

The change was recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments. 












FARM-LABOR RECRUITMENT PROGRAM WILL HINGE ON COMMUNITIES 
Worker Needs for 1948 Harvest Will Be Highest Since VJ-Day 


Plans for the recruitment of farm and food-proc- 
essing workers needed to harvest and pack this 
year’s food crops were advanced at a series of 
section meetings of United States Employment 
Service farm-placement officials and representa- 
tives of State Employment Services. The final 
meeting was held at Salt Lake City. 

Although Nation-wide in scope, the 1948 plans 
to spur recruiting of farm labor are based on in- 
tensive community recruitment campaigns in 
thousands of localities and in all sections of the 
country. They will be organized with the aid of 
chambers of commerce, civic organizations, 
churches, fraternal groups, and youth and women’s 
clubs. 

Information stations are being established along 
the major routes of migrant workers to assist in 
guiding them to areas where local labor supply is 
insufficient. Local labor will be utilized to the 


fullest extent to harvest and pack the crops. 


Local Contacts 

Local offices of State Employment Services have 
contacted farmers and food processors in all farm- 
ing areas to determine actual local labor needs. 

As a result of these contacts, tentative harvest- 
ing and food-processing schedules have been pre- 
pared on the basis of prospective local labor require- 
ments. The recruitment campaign is getting 
under way first in southern agricultural areas and 


will move northward as the season advances. 

At the Salt Lake City meeting and in three pre- 
vious meetings at Kansas City, Mo., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Raleigh, N. C., the 1948 farm-placement 





A picker brings in her baskets of strawberries from a 
large commercial patch near Humboldt, Tenn. 


program developed by the USES in cooperation 
with State Employment Services was discussed 
with State officials. All 48 States were represented 
at the four sectional meetings. 

Farmers this year have been requested to plant 
9 million more acres than were planted last year 
7's million more than the average acreage for the 
years 1942-46. 






4,800 VETERANS’ CLAIMS FILED FOR REEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


More than 4,800 claims involving the reemploy- 
ment rights of thousands of veterans were filed 
with field offices of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights of the United States Department 
of Labor during the first 6 months of the Bureau’s 
operation, Robert K. Salyers, Director, reported. 
The report covers the period from August of last 
year to February 1. 

Of that number, 2,908 claims were settled, while 


1,930 cases are pending. The latter figure in- 





cluded 566 new cases filed in January. Cash settle 
ments totaling $131,000 were made in 212 cases. 

Approximately 45 percent of new cases reported 
alleged that employers had failed to reinstate 
veterans in the jobs held prior to entering service 
with the armed forces. In most of the remaining 
cases, veterans alleged they had been rehired, but 
many of them claimed that they were denied 
their proper seniority, pay, vacation rights, 0 
other legal benefits. 
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STATE FACTORY INSPECTORS ARE TAUGHT ESSENTIALS TO SAFETY 
Bureau of Labor Standards Conducting Intensive Courses 


By the end of June, virtually all the factory in- 
spectors in 14 States will have taken new and in- 
tensive job-safety training courses arranged by 
their State labor commissioners. 

These States are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, New Jersey (for in- 
spectors only), North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington. The courses will have been taught and text 
materials supplied by the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards of the United States Department of Labor. 

Utilizing its wartime experience, the Bureau of 
Labor Standards has developed five short, inten- 
sive training courses for both new and experienced 
State inspectors. The first three courses include 
subjects deemed essential in the regular work of a 
State inspector. They stress such basic subjects as 
the State’s responsibility for providing safe work- 
places, analyzing accident records, plant inspec- 
tions, hazards and guarding of machines, house- 
keeping, falls, 


equipment, material handling, first aid, and fire 


hand tools, personal protective 


prevention. 
Actual visits to plants are included in each 


SAFETY 
TRAINING 
COURSE 


D) om 


’ 


course to enable the students to see at first-hand 
the hazards presented and the need for safety 
measures in plants. They are given checklists to 
complete while making the tour, and these check- 
lists are turned in and graded. At the end of each 
course an examination is given and those who 
qualify receive certificates. 

The latest techniques in visual education are 
used in these courses. Demonstrations, diagrams, 
exhibits, posters, and publications play an impor- 
tant role in supplementing text materials and lec- 
tures given by Bureau of Labor Standards safety 


technicians. 
State Problem 


State safety inspectors are frequently the only 
ones to reach small plants, where 70 percent of job 
injuries occur. The State labor departments and 
State personnel are in day-to-day contact with in- 
dustrial establishments and have the best oppor- 
tunity as well as the legal responsibility for reach- 
ing these establishments not now being serviced 
through the organized safety movement which 
operates primarily in big industry. 


| oo 


> 


7 
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Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma inspectors attend ‘‘school” to learn latest methods of industrial safety. 
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EMPLOYMENT PEAK IN 1948 CONSTRUCTION MAY REACH 2,150,000 
New Structures Expected To Exceed Total of 854,600 During 1947 


Construction activity in 1947, as measured by 
dollar volume, was the highest in the country’s 
Nearly 15 billion dollars was spent for 
minor building repairs. 


history. 
new construction and 
This was 27 percent above the 1946 dollar outlay 
and exceeded the wartime high in 1942 by 5 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
expenditures for new construction only, exclusive 


of repair work, came to 12.8 billion dollars in 


1947, 30 percent more than in 1946. However, 
the increase over 1946 is just 7 percent when per- 
formance for 1947 is measured in terms of new 
work actually done; that is, physical volume. 
The rise in dollar volume was caused principally 
by soaring costs. 

Private financing supplied four out of every 
five dollars spent on new construction in 1947, as 
against one in five during the war years 1942 and 
1943. This high proportion of private financing 
has not been attained in construction since the 
middle 1920’s. 

Expenditures for new nonfarm housing made 


the most important contribution to construction 
volume in 1947. As a result of unprecedented 
demand, easing of credit for new home construe- 
tion, and greater availability of materials and 
labor, private builders poured close to 5 billion 
dollars into the construction of new housing units. 
At the same time, expenditures for public housing 
dwindled to 173 million dollars, less than half the 
1946 outlay. 


More Homes 

There has been a tremendous speedup in resi- 
dential construction. During 1945, the last year 
of the war, about 210,000 new permanent homes 
were started. In 1946, the figure reached 670,500. 
More homes were put under construction in 1947 
(854,600) than in any year since 1925, the historic 
peak for residential construction. The Bureau 
estimates that about 13 percent of all housing 
units started in 1947 were in two-or-more-family 
structures, most of which are built for rent. 
While this does not approach the record of the 
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1920's, when rental units comprised one-third of 
new housing, the percentage of units in two-or- 
more-family structures has been increasing since 
last May. 

The expansion in new housebuilding emphasized 
the need for construction of community facilities 
such as schools, hospitals, roads, sewer and water 
works, and fire and police stations. As a result, 
the share of State, county, and municipal (non- 
Federal) expenditures in the total of public con- 
struction has been increasing sharply. Between 
1945 and 1947, total public construction expendi- 
tures increased from 2 billion to 3 billion dollars. 
In 1945, one-fourth of all public money spent for 
construction was non-Federal; in 1946, one-half. 
In 1947, State and local jurisdictions financed 61 
percent of all public construction. 

Employment Rise 

Employment by construction contractors aver- 
aged 1,734,300 workers per month in 1947, the 
highest average since 1942. Peak employment in 
1947 (1,904,000 workers) was reached in Septem- 
ber, with over 1's million workers at the site of 
new construction. New residential building claimed 
two out of every five workers at the site of new 
construction in September. 

BLS estimates that approximately 2,150,000 
workers will be employed by construction contrac- 
tors next September, expected peak month of 
construction in 1948. About a million of these will 
be skilled mechanics on the site of new construc- 
tion projects, half of them engaged on new residen- 
tial building. It is expected also that around 970,- 
000 new permanent (nonfarm) dwelling units will 
be started during the year, 115,000 more 
than in 1947, 


about 


These estimates are based on a forecast, pre- 
pared jointly by the Departments of Labor and 
Commerce, that construction expenditures will 
total 15.2 billion dollars in 1948 
147 of 20 percent in dollar volume, and 10 percent 
t physical volume. 


an increase over 


Suffrage in South America 

In Bolivia, women voted for the first time in 
December 1947, and helped to elect six of their 
sex to the councils of five cities. In Venezuel: 
wo women were elected to the National Senate, 
ind two to the Chamber of Deputies. 
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Secretary Asks Return 
Of USES to Department 


It is desirable to have all important Federal 
labor functions centralized in one department, 
Secretary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach said before 
the House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in his statement concern- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1, 1948. 

That plan permanently places the United States 
Employment Service in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, where it is now located. It also 
transfers to the Department the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
Formerly both agencies were located in the Social 
Security Board. 

The Secretary of Labor explained that under the 
provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 1 both the 
employment service and unemployment compen- 
sation function would be administered in the De- 
partment of Labor through a Commissioner of 
Employment. The Commissioner would admin- 
ister two separate bureaus: one, the operations of 
a Federal-State system of employment offices and 
the other, a Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. 


Single Agency 


The organization which would be established by 
the Department of Labor would be such that a 
single administrative review of participating State 
agency operations would be a function of the Com- 
missioner’s office. This plan of organizational 
structure would assure proper coordination of the 
activities and is the counterpart of the organiza- 
tional structure now existing in most State 
agencies. 

The Secretary said he was in hearty agreement 
with the views expressed by the President that 
“this plan will place the administration of the em- 
ployment service and unemployment compensa- 
tion functions of the Federal Government in the 
most appropriate location within the executive 
establishment and will provide for their proper 
coordination.” 

He added that it is generally accepted that the 
Federal responsibility for the two programs should 


be lodged in the same department of Government 
and their activities and functions coordinated. 






i? 


Sugarcane field, showing worker beside irrigation ditch on Ewa Plantation, Island of Oahu, Hawaii. 


BLS STUDY OF HAWAIIAN ECONOMY IS PRESENTED TO CONGRESS 
Report Covers Wages, Hours, Industrial Relations Since 1939 


How do Hawaiians work and live in the Terri- 
tory which may become the forty-ninth State of 
the Union? 

In an economic study of Hawaii undertaken at 
the request of the Congress, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics presents the results of its recent survey 
of labor conditions under the title “The Economy 
of Hawaii in 1947—with Special Reference to 
Wages, Working Conditions, and Industrial Re- 
lations.’’ The report covers 425 typed pages. 

Hawaii felt the first force of arms against the 
United States, and the people of the Islands lived 
closer to actual fighting than those in any other 
part of the United States. 

The whole economy was affected by the war: 
manpower was diverted, by strict controls, from 
ordinary employments to meet wartime needs; 
money incomes increased and prices rose, sub- 


ject to the same controls as on the Mainland. 


Moreover, the Islands were under military con- 
trol until October 1944. 

The report covers the story of wartime and 
postwar developments, from 1939 —the date of the 
Bureau’s previous study——through 1947. 

One of the significant postwar developments 
resulting in part from manpower controls during 
the war, is the rapid growth of unionization 0! 
Hawaiian agriculture and industry. There wer 
strong tendencies in this direction prior to the war, 
and many trades had long been organized, but 
with the end of wartime restrictions the Hawanan 
labor force was rapidly transformed from a rela- 
tively unorganized to a highly organized one 
Mechanized Operation 

According to the report, advanced technology 
in pineapple and sugar production, the two majo! 
industries of the Islands, provides the basis for ® 
highly mechanized type of agricultural activity 
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Plantation farming in Hawaii is conducted on a 
large scale in a manner closely resembling factory 
operations. This is a fundamental 
economic life of the Islands, determining in large 


fact in the 


part the way people work and make a living, their 
productivity, earnings, and living standards. 

Somewhat more than half of the Territory’s 
525,000 population live in the city of Honolulu. A 
large part of the population is engaged in trade, 
service, in canneries, in shipping and transporta- 
tion, and other nonagricultural employments to 
meet the needs of a population enjoying a rela- 
tively high level of income. 

Broadly speaking, earnings of Hawaiian labor 
were comparable to earnings of labor in similar 
work on the Mainland. The purchasing power of a 
dollar, however, is somewhat lower in Hawaii. In 
a study made in March 1945, it was found, for 
example, that, on the basis of comparative prices 
available for 112 equivalent commodities and serv- 
and 
Honolulu were approximately 25 percent higher. 


ies in Honolulu Los Angeles, costs in 
The whole pattern of living and expenditures 
differs, quite naturally, from our own, in a climate 
which averages 75 degrees and varies by less than 
6.5 degrees from warm to cool months, and where 
nearly everyone lives within close reach of a beach. 
Wage Rates 

Wages on the pineapple plantations averaged 89 
ents an hour in February 1947. Men workers on 
Hawaiian sugar plantations averaged 94 cents an 
hour. Building construction workers averaged 
S141; in the printing industries, men workers 
arned $1.45; and in wholesale trade establish- 
ments, men workers averaged $1.28 an hour. 
Average wage rates paid to women workers 
tinged from 89 cents in apparel and general 
erchandise stores to 70 cents an hour in retail 
ood stores and the laundry and dry-cleaning 
dustry. Women in pineapple canneries averaged 
eents in February 1947, with regular employees 
veraging 85 cents and women employed on an 
lermittent basis in this seasonal industry 
traging 73 cents. 

Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians make up less 
‘tan 80,000 of the population. The two largest 


foups are Caucasians and Japanese, each num- 
tring over 170,000. The remainder of the popula- 
n, totaling about 100,000, includes over 50,000 
Filipinos and 30,000 Chinese. 
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The white crystals in your coffee are more than dried 


cane juice. Here is interior of Hawaiian sugar mill. 
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Note deep furrows. 


No, pineapples don't grow on trees. 
from hearts of plants like these. 


= —ns SIPC me. 
Note lighting, air-conditioning—and the workers— 
in this modern Hawaiian pineapple cannery. 
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143 Parent Unions File 
Non-Communist Affidavits 


A total of 143 international unions and 2,776 
locals had completed filing of non-Communist affi- 
davits under the Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 at the end of January, according to the 
National Labor Relations Board and General 
Counsel Robert N. Denham. 

Of the internationals in complete compliance 
with the non-Communist provisions, 79 are affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 23 
with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
41 are independent. 


New Local Officers 

The number of internationals in full compliance 
with the affidavit provisions represented an in- 
crease of 19 over the 124 in full compliance Decem- 
ber 31. The number of locals in compliance at the 
end of January represented a decrease of 634 from 
the 3,410 with affidavits on file in December. The 
decline was accounted for mainly by the failure of 
newly elected local officers to file. 

A total] of 1,497 international officers and 24,635 
local officers had affidavits on file as of January 31. 

In the AFL, 973 international officers and 
19,441 local union officials had filed. In the CIO, 
192 officers of internationals and 1,821 officers of 
locals had filed, while among the independent 
unions 332 officers of national organizations and 
3,103 local officers had filed. 

Each officer of a union, whether local or inter- 
national, must have an affidavit on file before the 
union can use the facilities of the Board either in 
petitioning for an election or in prosecuting an 
unfair labor practice against an employer or 
another union. For a local to carry a case to the 
Board, the parent international union to which it 
is affiliated, if any, also must be in full compliance. 


Good 1 Year 


The affidavits are good for 1 year from date of 


filing, but each newly elected officer must file one 
whether he was chosen at a regular election or 
named to fill out the term of an officer who re- 
signed. Officers who are reelected need not refile 
until the 1-year term of their affidavit has expired. 

Local unions should file at the nearest regional 
office of the Board, while internationals file at the 


Washington NLRB office. 


The Pen That Made It Official 





THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


kar-h 4, 3912. 


My dear Mr. Crist: 

In compliance with your raquest, I 
take pleasure in sending you herewith the 
pen with which the Presiient today signed 
Rous. Bill, Nv. 22915, entitled: 


“an act to create a Depur*: snt of 
Labor”. 


Sinceraly ywurs, 


itr. Raycond ©. Crist, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Natural izaticn, 
Department of Commrce. 





te locure. 











It’s in the Library 


Washington was crowded. Thousands of visitors 
milled through hotel lobbies and lined Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the Capitol to the White 
House. 

It was March 4, 1913. William Howard Taft was 
cleaning up the last of the matters on his desk. 
Soon Woodrow Wilson (the first Democrat elected 
President since Grover Cleveland) would arrive. 

Then it was that President Taft signed the act 
which created the United States Department oi 


Labor. The pen with which he signed it, show? 


above, is on exhibit in the departmental Library 
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Assistant Regional Directors of 
the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions attending 
were—Front: W. M. Eaves, 
Birmingham; E. F. Halverson, 
Chicago; Wm. R. McComb 
(Administrator), Washington, 
D. C.; W. A. Hargadine, Jr., 
Philadelphia; J. Nelson, Bos- 
ton. Rear: J. J. Brauner, San 
Francisco; D. A. Wendele, 
Kansas City; E. J. Florer, Dallas; 
F. L. Muench, Jr., New York; 
W. E. Harding, Cleveland. 


WAGE AND HOUR REGIONAL DIRECTORS, ASSISTANTS, GET TOGETHER 


Regional directors of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the United States 
Department of Labor, holding their annual con- 
ference in Washington in February, made an in- 
tensive study of general policies which will guide 
the enforcement and administration of the Fair 
Standards Act Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act in the future. 


Labor and the 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 
ind the revision of interpretative bulletins made 


Prope S< “d 


necessary by the passage of this act, the planning 


Alo at conference—Front: F. J. G. Dorsey, Regional 
Director, Philadelphia; Pauline W. Horton, Federal 
lepresentative, Raleigh; J. C. Noah, Regional Direc- 
'x, Birmingham. Rear: W. S. Singley, Regional Di- 
rector, Cleveland; Wm. R. McComb; and L. A. 


: 
vleason, Boston. 
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of child labor inspections, and the litigation pro- 
gram were the chief subjects of discussion led by 
Administrator William R. McComb. Addresses 
were delivered by Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, Under Secretary David A. Morse, 
Assistant Secretary John T. Kmetz, and James 
E. Dodson, Chief Clerk and Budget Officer. 
This year’s conference was attended also by the 
assistant regional directors, State labor officials 
who administer the wage-hour law under operating 
territorial director from 


agreements, and the 


Puerto Rico. 


Others mabedied Frees W. W. King, Regional Di- 
rector, Kansas City; Wm. R. McComb; T. D. O'Malley, 


Regional Director, Chicago. Rear: J. P. Martin, 
Federal Representative, St. Paul; R. Sturgis, Territorial 
Director, San Juan; W. J. Rogers, Regional Director, 
Dallas; J. R. Dille, Regional Director, San Francisco. 





FEDERAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES BUY LESS THAN IN 1946--OR 1939 


Increases Received Average 33 Percent While Prices Advance ¢2 


Government workers’ salaries bought less in 
1947 than in either 1946 or prewar 1939, despite 
upward revision of basic scales in 1945 and 1946. 

From August 1939 to August 1947, 
yearly salaries of all classified employees increased 


average 


33'5 percent while prices in large cities rose 62.6 
percent, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics Consumers’ Price Index—reaching 69.4 per- 
cent in December. 

After the last major salary adjustment, in July 
1946, 6 of every 10 classified Federal workers re- 
ceived basic annual pay of less than $2,600, and 
about a sixth of the total, less than $2,000. 


BLS Presents Data 

BLS officials presented data in January on rising 
living costs and Federal pay before the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, in 
connection with proposals to increase salaries of 
Federal employees. 

Consumer prices rose 25 percent in large cities 
generally, from July 1946 to December 1947, but 
1946, the 
gap between Federal classified salaries and con- 


salary scales remained constant. Since 


sumer prices has become wider than at any time 
since August 1939. In 1947 classified employees 
averaged gross annual earnings of $2,856, as com- 
pared with $2,140 in August 1939, but in terms of 
buying power the $2,856 was worth only $1,719 in 
October 1947 on the basis of 1939 prices, register- 
ing a drop from $2,000 in purchasing power since 
mid-1946. 

Real net spendable earnings available to a Fed- 
eral family of four, after deducting income tax and 
retirement from the average annual Federal 
salary and adjusting the remainder for rising con- 
sumer prices, represented $1,569 buying power in 
October 1947, and, for a single person, $1,596, as 
compared with $2,065 and $2,032, respectively, in 
August 1939. 


Food and Rents 

Food comprised more than 43 percent of the 
Consumers’ Price Index (more for the low-income 
groups), and meat, a third of the food figure 
Retail food prices in December 1947 were 
42 percent above those of June 1946, and 121 per- 


quoted 


cent higher than in August 1939. 


> 


Rent represents about 13 
index. 
strict wartime controls 


percent of the BLS 
After remaining stable under relative 

rising only 1 percent in} 
1947: 
large cities advanced more than 5! perc 


years until summer residential rents 

nt in | 
months after passage of the Housing and Ren 
Control Act of 1947. 1939, 


increased 11 percent; since June 1946, more than! 


Since rents hay 
percent. 

Wages in private industry have increased co 
siderably more than Federal pay since 1939. | 
July 1946, average gross weekly earnings in many 
facturing were 82's percent higher (112 percent 
higher in September 1947) than in August 1939 
although annual earnings of all classified Federa 
employees advanced 33's percent during. this 
period. Except for within-grade promotions, t! 
salary scales of Federal employees have remained 
the same as in July 1946. 


President’s NEPH Committee 
Endorsed in Congress 


The President’s Committee on National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week deserves th 
support of Congress as well as employers, Con- 
gressman William J. Miller, of Connecticut, told 
fellow members of the House. 

“Its purpose is not only to restore unfortunat 
suffering people to usefulness and happiness,” hi 
said, “but to render them productive citizens who 
can and will take up their share of taxes by becom- 
ing tax payers instead of tax eaters.” 

Representative Miller, an amputee veteran o 
World War I, 
that would set up the President’s Committee in th 
Labor Department. He pointed to the fact that th 
73,643 handicapped placed in employment by th 
Federal-State employment service system during 
the 1945-47 observances of NEPH Week hav 
been earning an estimated average of $2,500 yearly 
or a total of $324,893,000. 

Similar resolutions for official approval of th 


then introduced a joint resolution 


President’s Committee were introduced by Rept 
sentative Augustine B. Kelley, of Pennsylvanlt 
and, in the Senate, by Senators George D. Aiket 
of Vermont, and John J. Sparkman, of Alabama 
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WOMEN APPRENTICES MASTER PRINTING PRESSES, METAL LATHES 
One Gets Machinist’s Card, Another Soon To Be Pressman 


One woman apprentice recently successfully 
ompleted her training while another expects to 
follow her this year in skilled trades which hereto- 
iore generally have been considered men’s fields, 
according to the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
f Apprenticeship. 

Miss Vivian Ruth Holcomb, employed as a 
machinist at the Wilmot Castle Co., Rochester, 
\. Y.. is the first woman in the State to learn her 
raft under a formal apprenticeship program. 

Miss Margie Block, in the fourth and last year 
of her apprenticeship as a platen pressman at the 
s.C. Toof & Co., Memphis, Tenn., the South’s 
gest printing and office equipment establishment, 
sone of the few women in the country to take up 


this tract 


War Worker 


Miss Holeomb’s interest in machines began with 
the Government’s appeal in 1948 for women factory 
var workers and a 2-month course in machine-shop 

ork in the Rochester vocational school. Teachers 
at the school convinced Miss Holeomb that she was 


e 


Press “make-ready" as Miss Block demonstrates, is 
¢ very essential preliminary to good printing. 
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a “natural” and suggested that she seek employ- 
ment as a machinist apprentice. 

Miss Block became interested in presswork be- 
fore the war when she was employed as a platen 
press feeder. She began her apprenticeship in her 
present craft in 1944. A member of the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union, Miss 
average grade of 95 


Block has an percent in 


the lessons prescribed by the union. She also has 


an exemplary work record 
Platen Pressman 


Because platen presswork involves some heavy 
labor and often produces nervous strain, the trade 
has attracted According to 


very few women 


Thomas E. Dunwoody, director of the union’s 
Technical Trades School, Pressman’s Home, Tenn., 
there are less than a dozen registered women platen 
pressmen apprentices in the United States and 
Canada. 

Both the apprenticeship program for machinists 
at the Wilmot Castle Co. in Rochester and that for 
platen pressmen in Memphis were established with 
the assistance of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 


blades to 1/1000th inch or 


olcomb machinist precision. 
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Employee Suggestions 
Helpful to Department 


An employee suggestion program instituted in 
the Department of Labor has brought about im- 
provements in departmental operations. 

Out of 61 suggestions submitted by employees, 
t were selected for cash and certificate awards 
and were adopted in the Department. 

A grooved ruler device invented by a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics employee, Eunice Moyers, was 
found to be valuable in statistical-clerical work. 

The Conciliation Service, now the independent 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, sim- 
plified and speeded up the handling of strike 
notices as a result of a suggestion by Rose Wolf. 

Other proposals adopted were advanced by 
Helen Ziegler, of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Philadelphia, and Bertrand Laugen, United States 
Employment Service. 


Age Certificates Aid 
FLSA Enforcement 

Encouraging the use of employment and age cer- 
tificates as proof of age under the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act has 
proved valuable in bringing about compliance with 
the act, according to the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. 

For the year ended June 30, 1947, employers in 
establishments inspected had obtained such cer- 
tificates for almost three-fourths of the minors they 
were employing at the time of the inspection—that 
is, for over 25,000 of the almost 35,000 minors. Of 
the 25,000 minors who had certificates, less than 4 
percent were found in an occupation illegal for a 
child of the age shown on his certificate. In con- 
trast 30 percent of the nearly 9,000 minors found 
employed without certificates were working in 
violation of the child labor provisions of the act. 

The Divisions urge employers to obtain certifi- 
cates for minors for the occupation in which they 
work—-16 is the general minimum and 18 for 
hazardous occupations. 

Age certificates issued in accordance with regula- 
tions of the Department of Labor are acceptable 
as proof of age. State certificates are accepted in 
44 States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Federal certificates are issued in 
Idaho, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas. 


New Panel System 
Speeds NLRB Decisions 


The National Labor Relations Board has 


adopted a panel system to speed up the cecisig, 
of both representation and unfair labor practi; 
cases. 

Under the new system, the five members eae 
will head a panel with two other members of th 
Board. Thus five three-man panels will be creat 
which will meet once a week. 

The full Board of five, however, will continue t 


meet at least twice a week to pass on cases involy- 


ing important or novel policy questions. On eae 
day that the panels meet, two members of th 
Board will be free for the other work necessary | 
the issuance of decisions while the other three a 
carrying on the actual job of decision. 


Authority in Act 


The Board’s action was taken pursuant to av- 


thority of section 3 (b) of the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947. This section provides that 
the Board is “authorized to delegate to any grow 


of three or more members any or all of the power 


which it may itself exercise.” 

Chairman Paul M. Herzog said that the nes 
system has been in operation since early in Janv- 
ary. During that month the Board disposed of 134 
cases, compared with 98 decisions issued in De- 
cember—an increase of 37 percent in output 

Seventeen of the 134 decisions issued by th 
Board in Washington during January involve 
charges of unfair labor practices, while 117 wer 
representation cases. 

450 Cases Handled 

Since the new law took effect August 22, 1947 
the Board has disposed of a total of 450 cases 
Despite a steady flow of new cases coming to !! 
from the field throughout this period, its backlog 
of cases awaiting decision had been cut down | 
429 at the end of January. This compared wil 
533 pending last August. 

Of the 429 cases awaiting decision at the end 0 
January, 264 involved questions of representati(! 
and 165 were complaints of unfair labor practice 


against both employers and unions. Most of thes 
cases were filed under the original Wagner A« 
Only a few cases brought under the amended stat 


ute have yet reached the Board itself. 
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LABOR, MANAGEMENT, AND PUBLIC REPRESENTED ON USES COUNCIL 


Secretary Names Advisory Group for Employment Service 


; Labor L. B. Schwellenbach has 
announced reestablishment of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council of the United States Employment 


Secre tary of 


Service and the appomtment of 24 members repre- 
senting management, labor, and the public. The 
first meeting was held January 30. The second 
meeting will be in April. 

The Council, authorized by the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, under which the Employment Service was 
established in 1933, was reestablished to assure 
effective functioning of the public employment 
system. The Council will review developments in 
the labor market and advise USES concerning 
policies and programs. Examples of types of prob- 
lems with which the Council will be concerned are 
the following: 

1. Bringing about a better understanding be- 
tween employers, workers, and the public concern- 
ing the Employment Service. 

2. Occupational adjustment of labor resources, 
including handicapped workers, through employ- 
ment counseling. 


Labor market information needed by manage- 
ment, labor, and Government agencies for effective 
employment planning. 

4. Programs for mobilizing the country’s labo 
resources in the interest of national security. 

5, Assuring the Nation’s agricultural employers 
f adequate supplies of labor for the harvest. 
initial Meeting 

The initial meeting was addressed by Secretary 
‘hwellenbach, Under Secretary of Labor David 
A. Morse, Director Robert C. Goodwin, of USES, 
and Perry Faulkner, chief of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service. Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, of 
New York City, acted as chairman in the absence 
f Dr. William Haber, professor of economies at 
the University of Michigan. 

Inannouncing the reestablishment of the Federal 
Advisory Council, Secretary Schwellenbach said 
“The employment service played a vital role in 
wbilizing our civilian manpower during the war. 
Postwar problems are equally challenging. An 
fective public employment service system must 
ave the advice and guidance of a strong Federal 
\dvisory Council made up of recognized leaders in 
public affairs.”’ 
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Members of the Council are: 

Public William Haber, 
professor of economics, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., chairman of Council; John J. 
Corson, 


Representatives: Dr. 


circulation director, Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, past 
president, Federated Women’s Clubs, 
Oreg.; Dr. Merle E. 


Portland, 
Frampton, principal, New 
York Institute for the Edueation of the Blind, 
New York, N. a Fred K. Hoehler, executive 
director, Community Fund of 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, former 
president, National Board, YWCA, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Roscoe C. Martin, Bureau of Publie Ad- 
ministration, University of Alabama; Ira D. Reid, 
professor, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs 
Anna M. Rosenberg, New York, N. Y.; Max F. 
Baer, national director, B'nai B'rith 
Service Bureau, Washington, D. C 


Chicago, Ine 


Vocational 


Management Representatives: Miss Bess Blood- 
worth, vice president, Namm’s, Ince., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Prentiss L. Coonley, business consultant, 
Washington, D. C.; Harry A. Dick, General Con- 
struction Co., Portland, Oreg.; John Lovett, 
general manager, Michigan Manufacturers Assoc., 
Detroit, Mich.; H. S. Vance, board chairman, 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Labor Representatives: John Brophy, director, 
Industrial Union Councils, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C.; Harry Boyer, 
president, Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Nelson H. Cruikshank, director, 
Social Insurance Activities, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Frank Fenton, 
director of organization, AFL, Washington, D. C.; 
James L. MeDevitt, president, Pennsylvania 
Federation of Labor, Harrisburg, Pa 

Veterans Representatives: Robert S. Allen, 
author, member of American Veterans Committee; 
Lawrence J. Fenlon, chairman, National Economic 
Ill.; 


Omar B. Ketchum, director, National Legislative 


Commission, American Legion, Chicago, 
Service, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Washington, 
D. C.; Millard W. Rice, national director of public 
Disabled Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


relations, American Veterans, 




























































































































































































































































































High Employment Forecast 
In Steel, Autos, Rail Stock 


Current consumer demand indicates continued 
high production and employment in three of four 
of the Nation’s leading industries—steel, automo- 
biles, railroad equipment, and aircraft 
to December labor market reports from State Em- 
ployment Services to the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Of the four, the aircraft industry is 
the only one in which a slight employment decline 
was indicated at the time of the survey in local 


according 


employment areas. 

The outlook for the steel industry is for con- 
tinued high employment—-the 
latter at the highest levels since 1943. Although 
more steel was being produced at the time of the 


production and 


survey than at any time since the war peak in 1944, 
demand was running in excess of production and is 
likely to continue so for many months to come. 


Peak in Autos 

Employment of all wage and salary workers in 
the automobile and truck industry hit an all-time 
high in December, passing the 1-million mark for 
the first The survey pointed out that a 
backlog of 6 million car existed and, 
“barring substantial curtailment of buying power, 


time. 
orders 


domestic demand should continue high for several 
more years.’”’ Reporting plants expected to add 
20,000 workers between December and April. 

A moderate increase in employment in the rail- 
road equipment industry—about 2,000—was fore- 
cast. The urgent demand for freight cars was 


expected to continue for many months to come. 


Aircraft Decline 

The outlook in the aircraft industry was less 
optimistic. Reports from 52 aircraft plants indi- 
cate a slight decline from the December employ- 
ment total of 185,200 workers. According to the 
USES summary, about three-fourths of the report- 
ing plants forecast stable or increasing employ- 
The balance foresaw an employment de- 
Any increase in 


ment. 
cline in February and March. 
aircraft employment is “still many months away,” 
the USES summary stated. 

The USES summary pointed out that con- 
tract letting for the proposed 1948-49 military 
aircraft program cannot begin before July 1, and 
deliveries will be scheduled for 1950. 
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President Names Panel 
To Advise in Conciliation 


Outstanding leaders in labor and mana emen 
have been named by President Truman to thy 
National Labor-Management Panel of the | ederg| 
Mediation and Conciliation Service unde: provi- 
sions of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. 

Congress, in creating the Panel, declared that 
its duties would be, at the request of the FMCS 
Director, to “advise in the avoidance of industria 
controversies and the manner in which mediatior 
and voluntary adjustment should be administered 
particularly with reference to controversies affeet- 
ing the general welfare of the country.” 

The President’s appointments to represent man- 
agement include Benjamin F. Fairless, president 
United States Steel Corp., and Charles E. Wilsor 
president, General Electric Co., for terms of 
years; George M. Humphrey, president, M. A 
Hanna Co., and Lewis Lapham, president, Amer: 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., for 2-year terms ol 
office; and James Black, president, Pacific Gas é 
Electric Co., and Paul G. Hoffman, president 
Studebaker Corp., for terms of 1 vear. 


Labor Members 

To represent labor: William Green, president 
American Federation of Labor, and Philip Murray 
president, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for 3-year terms; William L. Hutcheson, president 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 0! 
America (AFL), and Clinton 8. Golden, chief o! 
the Labor Division of the American Mission fo 
Aid to Greece, for 2-year terms: Harvey W Brow! 
president, International Association of Machinists 
and Allan S. Haywood, vice president, CIO, to 
l-year terms. 

In his announcement, the President said: “Ap 
pointment to public office, even on a part-tim 
basis, calls for a considerable expenditure of tim 
and energy, and a sacrifice of private responsibilities 
The willingness of these leaders of managemell! 
and labor to serve on the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Panel should not only be of assistance to th 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, but show! 
furnish an example to others to place themselves 
when needed, at the service of their country.” 

Meetings of the panel will be at the call of th 
EMCS Director. 
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Colgate Students Study 
Government at First-Hand 


Ten nor students from Colgate University 
have completed a full school semester in the Na- 
tion’s Capital studying the Federal Government 
under the direction of Prof. Paul S. Jacobsen, 


chairman of the Department of Political Science at 
the University. 

Established in 1935, this special arrangement 
for field work in political science is called “The 
Colgate-Washington Study Project” and was in- 
stituted by Colgate. 

The project is an off-campus study of Govern- 
ment by observation and participation and in- 
cludes the study of both executive and legislative 
branches of Government. 

The ninth group has just completed its term of 
study, which includes major studies of several 
weeks’ duration in the administrative agencies. 
Some of the agencies studied this past semester 
include the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Fiseal Division of the Treasury 
Department, the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Federal Security Agency, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, the State Department, and several 
others 

The Colgate group talked for more than an hour 
with Secretary Schwellenbach, and later for the 
same length of time with Under Secretary Morse 
n two visits to the Department of Labor. 


Committee System 


Approximately one-half of the time of the term 
sspent in the study of the legislative branch and 
the legislative process. The students attend ses- 
‘ions of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives and get a fuller understanding of the com- 
uittee system by attending the various committee 
earings. The students often visit the offices of 
heir own Senators or Representatives and learn 
if the Congressman’s day-to-day work. 

This is a project in civic education. A number of 
omer students have gone into Government serv- 
¢, both domestic and foreign. Others have gone 
ack to the communities of America. This project 
isenabled them to assume a better role in local 
idership, because of their understanding of the 
laracter and purpose of the Government. 
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Colgate honor students discuss Department of Labor 
operations with Secretary Schwellenbach. 


Truck Driver Wage Rates Up; 
Weekly Hours Decline 


Registering a gain of 15 percent within a 1-year 
period, the average hourly pay scale for over 
200,000 union 
July 1, 1947, 


Statistics annual survey of union wage scales in 


motortruck drivers was $1.32 on 


according to the Bureau of Labor 


local trucking in 75 cities. 

Rate levels ranged from an 89-cent average in 
Atlanta to $1.54 in San Francisco. In 16 cities, the 
average rate was $1.25 or more an hour; the actual 
amounts of increase over the year varied from 12 
to 30 cents an hour. 

The basic workweek prior to payment of pre- 
mium overtime was another issue in the contract 
negotiations. Although a number of the contracts 
on July 1, 1947, guaranteed a longer workweek 
with premium rates for extra hours, nearly two- 
thirds of the union drivers had a straight-time 
schedule of 40 hours. A year earlier the weekly 
schedule for over two-fifths of the drivers was 48 
hours or more, when less than half had a 40-hour 
workweek. 


Women at Work 


Over a million’ women in the United States were 
working in their own business, profession, or trade 
for profit or fees in October 1947, 
Census Bureau studies. In addition nearly 300,000 


according to 


women were operating farms of their own. The en- 
tire group of self-employed women constituted 8 
percent of all employed women. Other women at 
work constituted nearly one out of every three 


workers. 






The issue of industrial versus craft organization 
came to a climax in the AFL 1935 convention in 
Atlantie City. A minority report of the resolutions 
committee protested the executive council’s inter- 
pretation of the San Francisco declaration of the 
year before on industrial unionism and called for 
“unrestricted charters” to organizations set up in 
the mass-production industries. 

Defeat of the minority report by a vote of 18,024 
to 10,093 left the issue unresolved. A few weeks 
after the convention, six AFL affiliated unions and 
the officers of two others formed a Committee for 
Industrial Organizations, with John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers, as chair- 
man. The committee announced that its purpose 
was to promote organization of workers in the 
mass-production and unorganized industries and 
to encourage their affiliation with the AFL. 


Large Unions 

Unions active in the formation of the CIO were 
the United Mine Workers, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’, United Textile Workers, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, and the 
International Association of Oil Field, Gas Well 
& Refinery Workers. Charles P. Howard, of the 
International Typographical Union, who became 
secretary of the committee, and Max Zaritsky, of 
the United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers, 
participated as individuals without committing 
their unions. 

Shortly after the formation of the committee, 
four additional unions joined. These were the 
International Union of United Automobile Work- 
ers, United Rubber Workers, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steei & Tin Workers, and the 
Federation of Flat Glass Workers. 

The AFL executive council characterized the 
activities of the CIO as dual unionism and in Jan- 
uary 1936 asked the group to disband. When the 
request was rejected, the council suspended the 10 
participating international unions. This action was 
upheld by the 1936 AFL convention. 

In November the CIO held its first. constitu- 
tional convention, was reorganized as a federation 
of national and international unions, and changed 
its name to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


—CIO Is Born 


tions. The new federation was made up of the 1) 
unions suspended from the AFL and some 332 othe; 
units or Lewis was 
elected first president. 

The constitutional structure of the new 
zation resembled the AFL in providing basically 
for a loose federation of autonomous 
unions governed by an executive board and off. 
cials elected at annual conventions of delegate: 
from affiliated unions. 

AFL, CIO, and other unions continued to regis. 
ter substantial gains in membership, in the number 
of collective-bargaining agreements negotiate 
and in the number of workers in industries covere 
by these agreements. 

By the end of 1941, total union membership was 
between 10 and 11 million, or about one-third o/ 
all the wage earners and salaried employees in the 
country. 

In addition to the nearly 10 million workers ir 
the AFL and CIO, an estimated 900,000 workers 
belonged to other bona fide labor organizations 


War Growth 

World War II provided organized labor wit! 
perhaps the greatest opportunity in its history t 
extend union organization and influence. During 
the war years union membership increased at th 
rate of almost a million a year. The greatest gains 
were in shipbuilding, aircraft, automotive, elec: 
trical, and other war industries. Between 1941 ané 
1945, many unions in the metal trades doubled 
and tripled their membership. The CIO Unite 
Automobile Workers in 1945 reported a total dues- 
paying membership of 1,052,000, the largest ev’ 
reported by an American union. 

Collective-bargaining agreements were extende 
over large sections of industry. Few new nation 


“organizing committees.’ 
organi- 


I ationa 


unions came into existence, although some unal- 
filiated unions, such as the National Federation | 
Telephone Workers and the Foremen’s Associ 
tion of America, came into prominence. 

Both the AFL and CIO represented labor on t! 
various advisory and administrative boards set UJ 
by the Government in connection with the prose 
cution of the war. 

(“Labor U. S. 
month.) 
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War and 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Hours of Work and Output. BLS Bulletin No. 917. Study is designed to 
determine, from industry’s experience, the ways in which fatigue manifests 
itself as a factor limiting production—by lowering e = iency, increasing absen- 
teeism, increasing the incidence of work injuries, and ultimately, by affecting 
the level of total output. 


It seeks to answer the question, ‘‘ What schedule of working hours will give the 
best results?” and believes that there is no such thing as an optimum workweek, 
because of the variety of factors involved. The survey is concerned with longer 
hours and the longer workweek, in varying combinations, and shows that the 
way in which the longer workweek is achieved has a decided bearing on the 
results. It considers such factors as location of industry (urban or rural), type 
of machines used in work, and incentive wage increases. Seventy-eight case 
histories are included. 1948. 160 pp. From: Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 35 cents. 
Work Injuries in the United States During 1946. BLS Bulletin No. 921. 
Based on a survey of 53,000 establishments, report gives estimates of disabling 
work injuries, time lost from work, permanent disabilities, and fatalities. It 
discusses injury-frequency rates in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing. 
Five tables are included in the appendix. A part of the bulletin appeared in 
the October 1947 Monthly Labor Review. 1947. 16 pp. From: Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 10 cents. 


General Statement as to the Methods of Payment Under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Application of Section 3 (m) Thereto. Title 29, Chapter V, Code 
of Federal Regulations, Part 777. An interpretive bulletin, issued by the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, supersedes previous interpretations 
on compensation under the Fair Labor Standards Act involving payment of 
wages in board, lodging, and facilities other than cash. It tells how payment 
may be made, explains payment where additions or deductions are involved, 
and interprets regulations governing payment made to person other than 
employee. This bulletin may be obtained without cost from the Wage and 
Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any regional or branch office. 


Single copies of ‘Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
szibor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send ‘check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes , 
news about labor and government, for the | “If wecan compress our manifold activities 
use of labor and management, in news | into a few simple words, which tell inter- 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 


, ested people what we are doing and 
and international labor news. 


studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
for the department, and for the people.” 
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